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modest dignity, but thoroughness and fidelity with which he 
discharged his duties as they had never before been discharged, 
he elevated the Vice-Presidency in the estimation of the people 
and made the office what the Constitution intended it to be. 
His influence in the National administration was potential and 
the whole nation recognized it, and felt safer, knowing what 
manner of man he was, and that he was the second official in the 
government and the confidential adviser of the President. No 
sooner had he been inducted into his high office than great 
national events thrust the onerous duties of a statesman upon 
him. All these extraordinary duties he discharged with an 
ability that surprised and gratified the entire country, and when 
he was forced to leave the Senate by the illness which proved 
fatal in November, 1899, he was the greatest individual force of 
the national government. When he died at the age of fifty-five, 
he was sincerely lamented by the Nation. 

Yet his life had little to offer as inspiration for the bio- 
grapher. It was remarkably uneventful. Its even tenor was 
little disturbed until within a few years of its close. But it was 
a good life, clean and wholesome from beginning to end, filled 
with good deeds unostentatiously performed, a life in which 
every daily task was fulfilled with fidelity, in which every honor 
came unsought; a life which made the world the better. As 
such it might well serve as an inspiration to the young men of 
the land. The task of writing this biography has been fulfilled 
most happily, not by a skilled writer of history, nor by one who 
was prominent in political affairs, but by the pastor (recently 
deceased) who writes with a loving sympathy for the man and 
citizen of blameless life, but nevertheless with an intelligent 
appreciation of the circumstances which provided the occasion 
for Mr. Hobart's admirable qualities of heart and mind to be- 
come of lasting benefit to his country. A. H. N. 

George Eliot: Scenes and People in her Novels. By Charles S. Olcott. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

A student of conscience and interested chiefly in the develop- 
ment of the soul, George Eliot, at first thought, seems far 
removed in her work from the "localized romance" of Walter 
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Scott. Yet this volume makes clear that in the characters and 
scenes of her novels, she was even a greater realist than the 
Wizard of the North. Like Scott and Shakespeare, she drew 
her best characters from the actual men and women about her, 
in a number of instances taking as her models members of her 
own family. And the scenes of most of her novels can be 
identified with the same exactness as those of Scott. Among 
the admirable illustrations to this attractive book are portraits of 
Robert Evans, her father, the original of "Adam Bede," of 
Elizabeth Evans, her aunt, the prototype of "Dinah Morris," 
and of Mrs. Everard, another aunt, caricatured as "Aunt Glegg;" 
and interesting anecdotes are related of each one to show their 
connection with the characters in the novels. Two chapters at 
the close are devoted to "the womanliness of George Eliot" 
and to her relations with Mr. Lewes. Though frankly admitting 
the absolute illegality of her union and its hurtful influence, Mr. 
Olcott shows, as all fair-minded critics have long since acknowl- 
edged, how unjust is the charge that she ever disbelieved in the 
sanctity of marriage. 

Famous Blue Stockings. By Ethel Holt Wheeler. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

This book, which is a compilation from various sources, con- 
tains short, interesting biographical sketches of the famous 
women who formed the brilliant coterie called "The Blue Stock- 
ing Club." The name will ever cling to learned women, but 
these lights of the eighteenth century were more than learned, 
they were witty, charming, and brilliant, nearly all of them were 
very rich and great society leaders. The three most conspicu- 
ous of them were Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, and Mrs. Vesey. 
The first of these seems to have been always somewhat over- 
rated, and she must not be confounded with Lady Mary Wortly 
Montagu, who came a little earlier, and was a very different 
woman, — they only married cousins of the same name. Mrs. 
Thrale we can never forgive for her treatment of Dr. Johnson in 
his later years, and Mrs. Vesey was somewhat sentimental, 
though, they together carried things with a high hand. The 
two literary women of this clique were Miss Hannah More and 



